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The Inside Story of the Peace Conference. By EDWARD J. 
Dillon. New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1920. — 
5 13 PP- 

Dr. E. J. Dillon is the doyen of European journalists, rivaled by few 
and surpassed by none in actual experience of continental affairs. The 
process of reaching this high position is long and wearing to all human 
qualities, and this book shows only too clearly that its author has stop- 
ped educating himself though he continues to instruct others. Of all 
things which so widely- traveled and experienced a writer might be ex- 
pected to have gained, maturity of judgment is the chief — yet that is 
the quality most conspicuously lacking in his present writing. We 
thus have before us a book full of knowledge (not always accurate) , 
which completely fails to convince the reader. 

Dr. Dillon makes it a matter of self-congratulation that, " having no 
pet theories " of his own to champion, his " principal standard of judg- 
ment is derived from the law of causality and the rules of historical 
criticism." What he may mean by " pet theories ", "the law of caus- 
ality" and " the rules of historical criticism " we shall soon see; but 
we need only turn the first page of his preface to get a first taste of his 
temper and his method. He declares that it was a "fatal tactical 
mistake" to link the Treaty with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, because " the maxims that underlie the former are irreconcil- 
able with those that should determine the latter." Here is a judg- 
ment which is typical of Dr. Dillon's disorderly mind. For what does 
it mean in the actual circumstances of the Conference? Amplified and 
restated it runs thus : " The Peace Conference will frame and impose 
a treaty of peace. Having thus brought to an end the war which was 
the offspring of the diplomatic regime, the Conference will set up a 
new international order, to be known as the League of Nations, con- 
secrated by a Covenant whose basic principles, however, will not be 
reconcilable with the treaty just signed." Can absurdity go farther 
except in the minds of the architects of houses divided against them- 
selves? And if he means that he would have omitted the League alto- 
gether, then we can only say that his judgment of the world's condition 
and needs is even worse than it appears in this book. 

But perhaps we should draw a distinction. On the world's condition 
Dr. Dillon is well informed. His general handling of the Bolshevik 
problem shows little of that hysteria which has marked and marred the 
behavior of governments and pressmen in Europe and America, and 
his discernment of the growing power, importance and political ambi- 
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tion of labor leaves little to be desired. On the neglect of economic 
reconstruction in Paris he passes several severe but measured and 
merited judgments ; and his regret that Mr. Hoover did not play a 
larger part in the Conference will be shared by everyone who knows 
the facts and Mr. Hoover. 

When we come to the question of the needs of the world and how 
they should be met Dr. Dillon's attitude and proposals are disappoint- 
ing. He is too true a child of the ancien regime in politics and di- 
plomacy to be willing to give even the benefit of the doubt to the 
League of Nations ; and as for the doubt itself, he spreads it over these 
pages in every form of epigram and innuendo. His vision of Russia is 
out of focus ; his enthusiasm for Poland is so extravagant that he can- 
not mention the Jewish problem there — and what a formidable task its 
solution offers ! Though for the most part a convinced believer in the 
stratagems and guarantees of the old diplomacy, he yet wavers now 
and then in his conviction and thus pronounces contradictory verdicts 
on successive pages. At one point he speaks approvingly of a Poland 
of 35,000,000 people! A little later he recovers his sanity in the 
phrase " a big Poland is a weak Poland ", which contains a truth that 
will be written in letters of fire and terror across the opening pages of 
new Poland's history, unless Pilsudski and his friends mend their ways. 
Dr. Dillon praises Roman Dmowski as a " statesman ". We wonder 
why. And the same wonder springs up each time he distributes his 
garlands of approval. On what principle and by what guage of merit 
does he single out Dmowski, Sonnino and Benes? The same standard 
can hardly apply to all three. They are all, indeed, endowed with 
brains of an unusual kind, especially Dmowski, who is one of the most 
brilliant men in Europe. Of the three I prefer Benes (though his 
brain is hardly of Dmowski's calibre) because he is genuine, construc- 
tive, patriotic, reasonable. But why, I ask again, exclude others from 
recognition? Is it caprice or design? 

In the generalizations which he makes regarding the world Dr. 
Dillon strays far from realities. " The Conference ", he says, " has 
transformed Europe into a seething mass of mutually hostile states . . . 
and has set the very elements of society in flux." The Conference 
did nothing of the kind. It found Europe in disorder after five years 
of war : the Habsburg Monarchy had broken up before the Conference 
met ; the German Revolution antedated the Conference by at least 
two months ; and out of the ruin of autocracy new national states had 
already risen upon the horizon of Europe even before the armistice was 
signed. As for " the very elements of society in flux ", the first stroke 
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of the disintegrating process was delivered when Germany crossed the 
Belgian frontier in 1914, the second when the Tsar abdicated, the 
third when Lenin launched his crusade against the bourgeois govern- 
ments of the world. It is perfectly true, as Dr. Dillon repeatedly says, 
that the ignorance and cross-purposes of the statesmen in Paris gravely 
aggravated the results of these causes ; but to lay the blame for all our 
distresses at the door of the Paris Conference is neither just nor credit- 
able to the political intelligence of him who does it. Dr. Dillon finds 
fault with practically everything that was done in Paris, though he ad- 
mits at the very end of the book that "the mere fact that the necessity of 
internationalism was solemnly proclaimed as the central idea of the new 
ordering . . . marks an advance from which there can be no retrogres- 
sion." The reader will find in his pages a great deal of interesting 
matter about this incident or that, as well as much censorious criticism 
of the ways of statesmen ; but what he will not find is any estimate of 
the forces underlying the work of the Paris Conference or any objec- 
tive account of their operation. 

In the important instance of Russia Dr. Dillon sums up the indict- 
ment against the Supreme Council by quoting the words of one of its 
members : " The fact is, we have no policy towards Russia. Neither 
do we possess adequate data for one." The real point lies in the 
second sentence. Reliable information was lacking and to no small 
extent still is. It was lamentable that Russia, after her immense sacri- 
fices in the war, should play no part in making peace. For that result 
the Allies in Paris cannot be held responsible. In 19 19 there was no 
Russia, and those who claimed to represent her in Paris could not agree 
among themselves, because they held no mandate from their own coun- 
try. When Russian groups in Paris differed so widely how could the 
Allies compose their own differences in the absence of " adequate 
data "? They could not. What Dr. Dillon calls " dismemberment ", 
e. g., the recognition of Esthonia, was not dismemberment but the re- 
sult of the inevitable attitude of western statesmen toward those peo- 
ples who would not accept Lenin on the one hand and feared a restor- 
ation of centralized autocracy by the Russian reactionaries on the other. 
The wisest men in Paris declared themselves " agnostics on Russia" 
simply because they were in the dark. It is a misfortune for Russia 
and for the world that they were overborne by a wave of anti-Bolshevik 
hysteria which swept the allied governments into those ill-starred pro- 
jects of intervention which came to such hopeless grief. After reading 
Dr. Dillon's chapter on the " Attitude toward Russia " we are no 
nearer to a true reading of the Allies' duty to Russia than we were be- 
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fore. And the same verdict, mutatis mutandis, must be passed upon 
his treatment of the whole activity of the Peace Conference. 

A. F. Whvte. 
London. 

Procopius. English translation by H. B. Dewing. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Six volumes. Volumes I-III, 1914-1919. 
— xvi, 583; 488; 452 pp. 

These three volumes contain the first five books and the first fifteen 
chapters of the sixth book of Procopius 's History of the Wars, dealing 
with the Persian wars, the Vandalic wars, the Gothic wars to 539 A. D. 
and with the Herulians. The text given is that of Haury. The 
translation is literal as a rule but quite readable. Procopius is diffi- 
cult to translate, but even the most meticulous historian need not 
quarrel over the accuracy of a translation which is printed on pages 
opposite the original text. Each volume contains an excellent analyti- 
cal index of proper names of persons and places. Succeeding volumes 
will contain the remainder of the Gothic War, the Buildings and the 
Secret History. 

Since the decline of interest and academic requirements in classical 
languages and an increasing emphasis on modern history are producing 
in this country historians who have "small Latin and less Greek", 
this publication is of particular value. H. Holcroft put the History 
of the Wars into English in 1653 ; an anonymous author, the Secret 
History in 1674 ; and Aubrey Stewart, the Buildings in 1886; Cousin 
summarized Procopius in French in 1685 ; Coste translated extensive 
excerpts into German in the Leipzig series, Die Geschichtschreiber der 
Deutschen Vorzeit; and Comparetti put all of Procopius into Italian 
in 1898. There are, of course, Latin versions of the narratives. It is 
our purpose here, in the light of some sixty years of study of his text 
by scholars of many lands, to make some estimate of the worth of Pro- 
copius as a source in regard to the facts of which he wrote. 

In a passage near the beginning of his continuation of Procopius's 
History, Agathias remarks : " Procopius of Caesarea has written very 
exactly what took place during the reign of Justinian." We cannot 
tell to a certainty whether or not, in this sentence, Agathias was de- 
nying the value of those portions of the History which deal with events 
prior to the reign of Justinian. But the fact is that in the preliminary 
chapters which Procopius writes before he begins the more detailed 
and more slowly moving main narrative of each war, his work is not 
very accurate and is far from complete. His chronology is not always 



